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ONE SHILLING 


A nation that hates its 


children 


“TI see the older generation beating up kids for no 

reason at all. A society that hates its young people has 

no future.”—Fred Dutton, the only member of the 
University of California’s Board of Regents to side with 

ne ae and street people of Berkley’s People’s 
ark. 


Recently, American police and troops opened fire and used 
sophisticated counter-insurgency techniques, including gas 
sprayed from helicopters, on a mass of unarmed young 
people of diverse background during an open political 
demonstration. One man was killed, 700 men and women 
injured. 

Why? Because established power, with typical sclerotic 
inflexibility, wished to prevent the creative use of a 
2.3-acre, university-owned, muddy parking lot by its young 
people and local citizens. 

I’m referring, of course, to crimes committed at People’s 
Park in Berkeley, California. Regular readers of Peace 
News will know by now the main details of what happened 
there in the last month: our issue of June 6 covered the 
facts in some depth. 

This week, however, we print an article on People’s Park 
written from a somewhat different perspective: that of the 
trained political scientist and social psychologist. Its 
authors, Sheldon Wolin and John Schaar, teach at the 
University of California, and their full essay appears in 
the current issue of the New York Review of Books. 


Terror of the spontaneous 


We have omitted the first half of Wolin and Schaar’s 
original, which is mainly narrative, and concentrated 
instead on the analytic second part which attempts to 
generalise from the experience at Berkeley. 

The authors make this wider extension in order to reach 
some significant conclusions about the essential irrationality 
of advanced urban-industrial society, with its neurotic 
terror of whatever is spontaneous, innocent, or un- 
ambiguously human. 


These conclusions are disturbing to an extreme, because 
they indicate that for young people with guts and compas- 
sion, there is no road to freedom at present in America. It 
is simply not available even for the most earnest and 
committed. 


As they point out, law and order is, in a sense, precisely 
what Reagan and Wallace and Nixon say it is: the most 
crucial problem of our times—but not because the fabric of 
civilisation is threatened by “alien ideologies”, as the 
Right wants us to believe. 


On the contrary. It is because the self-serving system of 
bureaucracy and coercion, profits and consensus is so 
deeply ingrained in our industrial culture that men in 
power have lost their psychological tolerance for any 
conflict whatever. 

The result is that rigid defences are erected round the ego 
to avoid seeing what one does not want to see. Contrary 
actions cannot be tolerated. And subversive ideas cannot 
even be admitted, for fear they will threaten one’s very 
identity. 

As long as this goes on, Mailer’s prophecy—“there’s a 
shit-storm coming ”—will loom closer to reality. Repressed 
nature will erupt in the end, even though it drive humans 
to destroy life and society altogether. These are bad 
thoughts, to be sure—but then, it’s not an especially good 


time for brave young hopes. 
F RocER BARNARD 


Sheldon Wolin and John Schaar 


BATTLE FOR BERKELEY 


Why did the making of a People’s Park 
provoke such a desolating response from 
established authority? 


The bureaucratic nature of the multiversity, 
and its disastrous consequences for educa- 
tion, are by now familiar and beyond 
dispute. So, too, is the web of inter-depend- 
ence between it and the dominant military, 
industrial, and political institutions of our 
society. 

These explain much about the response of 
the University to the absurd, yet hopeful, 
experiment of People’s Park. 


What needs further comment, however, is 


the increasingly ineffectual quality of the 
University’s responses, especially when its 
organisational apparatus attempts to cope 
with what is spontaneous, ambiguous, and 
disturbingly human. 


It is significant that the Berkley ad- 
ministration repeatedly expressed irrita- 
tion with the failure of the Park people 
to “organise ”’ a “responsible committee ” 
or to select “representatives” who might 
“ negotiate’. The life-styles and values of 
the Park people were for ever escaping the 
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‘When authority leaves, power enters 
... to cleanse by devastation’ 
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categories and procedures of those 
who administer the academic plant. 


Likewise the issue itself: the occu- 
pants of the Park wanted to use the 
land for a variety of projects, strange 
but deeply natural, which defied 
customary forms and expectations, 
whereas, at worst, the University saw 
the land as something to be fenced, 
soil-tested, processed through a score 
of experts and a maze of committees, 
and finally encased in the tight, and 
tidy form of a rational design. 


At best, the most imaginative use of 
the land that the University could 
contemplate was as a “ field-experi- 
ment station” where faculty and 
graduate students could observe their 
fellow beings coping with their “ en- 
vironment ”’. 

In brief, the educational bureaucracy, 
like bureaucracies elsewhere, is 
experiencing increasing difficulty, 
because human life is manifesting 
itself in forms which are unrecognis- 
able to the mentality of the tech- 
nological age. 

This suggests that part of the problem 
lies in the very way bureaucracies 
perceive the world and process infor- 
mation from it. It was this “ bureau- 
cratic epistemology’”’ which largely 
determined how the University 
responded to the People’s Park. 


Bureaucracy is both an expression 
of the drive for rationality and 
predictability, and one of the chief 
agencies in making the world ever 
more rational and predictable, for 
the bureaucratic mode of knowing 
and behaving comes to constitute the 
things known and done themselves. 


Now this rational form of organising 
human efforts employs a conception 
of knowledge that ‘is also rational in 
specific ways. The only legitimate 
instrument of knowledge is syste- 


matic cognition, and the only 
acceptable mode of discourse is the 
cognitive mode. Other paths to 


knowledge are suspect. 

Everything tainted with the personal, 
the subjective, and the passionate is 
suppressed, or dismissed as prejudice 
or pathology. A bureaucrat who based 


his decisions on, say, intuition, 
dialectical reason, empathic aware- 
ness, or even common sense, would 
be guilty of misconduct. 


The bureaucratic search for “ under- 
standing ” does not begin in wonder, 
but in the reduction of the world to 
the ordinary and the manageable. In 
order to deal with the world in the 
cognitive mode, the world must first 
be approached as an exercise in 
“ problem-solving’. To say there is 
a problem is to imply there is a 


solution: and finding the solution 
largely means devising the right 
technique. 


Since most problems are “ complex”, 
they must be broken down by bureau- 
crats into their component parts 
before the right solution can be 
found. Reality is therefore parsed 
into an ensemble of separate though 
related parts, and each part is 
assigned to the expert specially quali- 
fied to deal with that part. Wholes 
can appear as nothing more than 
assemblages of parts, just as a whole 
automobile is an assemblage of 
parts. 


But in order for wholes to be broken 
into parts, things that are dissimilar 
in appearance and quality must be 
made similar. This is done by 
abstracting from the objects dealt 
with those aspects as though they 
were the whole. 


Abstraction and grouping by common 
attributes require measuring tools 
that yield comparable units for 
analysis: favourite ones are units of 
money, time, space, and power, 
income, occupation, and party affilia- 
tion. All such measurements and 
comparisons subordinate qualitative 
dimensions, natural context, and 
unique and variable properties to 
the common, stable, external, and 
reproducible. 


Opposing forces 


This way of thinking becomes real 
when campus administrators define 
“recreation ” in fixed and restrictive 
terms so that it may accord with their 
abstract demands. In a way that 
Hegel might barely recognise, the 


Rational becomes the Real and the 
Real the Rational. 


When men treat themselves this way, 
they increasingly become this way: 
or, conversely, they desperately try 
to escape the ‘“ mind-forged mana- 
cles”, as Blake called them, of the 
bureaucratic mentality and mode of 
conduct. In the broadest view, these 
two trends increasingly dominate the 
advanced States of our day. 


On the one side, we see the march 
towards uniformity, predictability, 
and the attempt to define all variety 
as dissent and then to force dissent 
into the “regular channels ’—-to- 
wards that State whose model citizen 
is Tocqueville’s ‘‘ industrious sheep ”, 
that State whose only greatness is its 
collective power. 


On the other side, we see an asser- 
tion of spontaneity, self-realisation, 
and do-your-own-thing as the sum and 
substance of life and liberty. And 
this assertion, in its extreme form, 
does approach either madness or 
infantilism, for the only social institu- 
tions in which each member is really 
free to do his own thing are Bedlam 
and the nursery, where the condition 
may be tolerated because there is a 
keeper with ultimate control over the 
inmates. 


The opposing forces were not quite 
that pure in the confrontation over 
the People’s Park, but the University 
and public officials nearly managed 
to make them so. That they could not 
do so is a comforting measure of the 
basic vitality of those who built the 
Park and who have sacrificed to 
preserve it. 


But this still does not fully account 
for the frenzy of violence which fell 
on Berkeley. To understand that, we 
must shift focus. 


Clark Kerr was perceptive when he 
defined the multiversity as “a mecha- 
nism held together by administrative 
rules and powered by money”. But 
it is important to understand that the 
last few years in the University have 
seen more and more rules and less 
and less money. The money is drying 
up because the rules are being 
broken. And the rules are being 
broken because University authorities, 
administrators and faculty alike, have 


lost the respect of very many of the 
students. 

When authority leaves, power enters 
—first in the form of more and 
tougher rules, then as sheer physical 
force, and finally as violence, which 
is force unrestrained by any thought 
of healing and saving, force whose 
aim is to cleanse by devastation. 


Pressed from above by politicians, and 
from below by students, the Univer- 
sity Administration simultaneously 
imposes more rules and makes con- 
tinual appeals to the faculty for more 
support in its efforts to cope with 
permanent emergency. 


It pleads with the faculty for more 
“elbow room”, more discretionary 
space in which to make the hard 
decisions needed, when money runs 
short and students run amuck. That 
same Administration is right now 
conducting time-and-motion studies of 
faculty work and “ productivity ”. 


Student power 


Simultaneously, both faculty and 
Administration make spasmodic 
efforts to give the students some 
voice in the governance of the institu- 
tion. But those efforts are always too 
little, too late, too grudging. 


Besides, as soon as the students get 
some power, unseemly things happen. 
Admit the Blacks on campus and 
they demand their own autonomous 
departments. Give the students 
limited power to initiate courses and 
they bring in Eldridge Cleaver and 
Tom Hayden. 


The faculty sees student initiative as 
a revolting mixture of Agitprop and 
denial of professional prerogatives. 
The Administration sees it as a 
deadly threat to its own precarious 
standing within the University and 
before the public. The politicians see 
it as concessions to anarchy and revo- 
lution. 


The result is more rules and less 
trust all round—more centralisation, 
bureaucratisation, and force on one 
side, more despair and anger on the 
other. 


Under these conditions, the organ- 
ised system must strive to extend its 
control and reduce the space in which 
spontaneous and unpredictable 
actions are possible. The subjects, on 
the other hand, come to identify 
spontaneity and unpredictability with 
all that is human and alive, and rule 
and control with all that is inhuman 
and dead. Order and liberty stand in 
fatal opposition. 

No positive synthesis can emerge 
from this dialectic unless those who 
now feel themselves pushed out and 
put down are admitted as full partici- 
pants. But that is not happening. 
More and more, we are seeing in 
this country a reappearance of that 
stage in the break-down of political 
societies where one segment of the 
whole—in this case still the larger 
segment—determines to dominate by 
force and terror other segments which 
reject and challenge its legitimacy. 
This dynamic largely accounts for the 
crushing violence and terror that hit 
Berkeley. When spontaneity appeared 
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“Order and liberty stand in fatal 
opposition.” On this occasion, the 
girl got her man—a National 
Guardsman. Photo: Don Girvin 
(LNS). 
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in People’s Park, it was first met by 
a re-statement of the rules governing 
possession and control of land. 


When that re-statement did not have 
the desired effect, the University 
failed to take the next step dictated 
by rule-governed behaviour—seeking 
an injunction. Nor did it take the 
step which would have acknowledged 
itself as being in a political situation 
—talking on a plane of equality, and 
acting in a spirit of generosity, with 
the other parties. 


Instead, it regressed immediately to 
the use of physical measures. In the 
eyes of the Administration, the build- 
ing of People’s Park was an “un- 
justified aggression”, and the right 
of self-defence was promptly invoked. 


law and order 


Once force was called into play, it 
quickly intensified, and the Univer- 
sity cannot evade its share of respon- 
sibility for what followed. He who 
wills the end wills the means: and 
no University official could have 
been unaware of the means necessary 
to keep that fence standing. 


The administrators, however, did not 
quite understand that their chosen 
agents of force, the police, would not 
limit their attentions only to the 
students and street-people, who were 
expendable, but would turn against 
the University and the city as well. 


Ronald Reagan reached Sacramento 
(seat of California Governor) through 
Berkeley because, in the eyes 
of his frightened and furious sup- 
porters, Berkeley is daily the scene 
of events that would have shocked 
Sodom and revolutionary Moscow. All 
this came into intense focus in the 
behaviour of the cops who were on 
the scene. 


The police were numerous and armed 
with all the weapons a fertile tech- 
nology can provide and an increas- 
ingly frightened citizenry will permit. 
Their superiority of force is over- 
whelming, and they are convinced 
they could “solve the problem” 
overnight if they were permitted to 
do it their own way: one instant 
crushing blow, and then licence for 
dealing with the remaining recalcit- 
rants. 

All the trouble-makers are known to 
the police, either by dossier and 
record or by appearance and attitude. 


But the police are kept under some 
restraints, and those restraints pro- 
duce greater and greater rage. 


The rage comes from another source 
as well. Demands for a different 
future have been welling up in this 
society for some years now, and while 
those demands have not been un- 
heard they have gone unheeded. 


Vietnam, racism, poverty, the degrad- 
ation of the natural and man-made 
environment, the bureaucratisation of 
the academy and its active collabora- 
tion with the military and industrial 
State, unrepresentative and unreach- 
able structures of domination—all 
these grow apace. 


It seems increasingly clear to those 
who reject this American future that 
the forces of “law and order ” intend 
to defend it by any means necessary. 
And it becomes increasingly clear to 
the forces of “law and order” that 
extreme means will be necessary, and 
that the longer they are delayed the 
more extreme they will have to be. 


Those two futures met at People’s 
Park. It should be clear that what is 
happening this time is qualitatively 
different from 1964 and the Free 
Speech Movement. The difference in 
the amount of violence is the most 
striking, but this is largely a symptom 
of underlying differences. 

In 1964, the issues centered round 
questions of civil liberties and due 
process within the University. The 
issues now are political in the largest 
sense. 


For the appearance of People’s Park 
raised questions of property and the 
nature of meaningful work. It raised 
questions about how people can begin 
to make a livable environment for 
themselves: about why both the 
defenders and critics of established 
authority today agree that authority 
can be considered only in terms of 
repression, never in terms of genuine 
respect and affection. 


These questions cannot be evaded. 
Those who honestly and courageously 
ask them are not imperilling the 
general happiness but are working 
for the common redemption. 


It is increasingly clear that legitimate 
authority is declining in the modern 
State. In a real sense, “law and 
order” is the basic question of our 
day. This crisis of legitimacy has been 
visible for some time in just about all 
of the non-political sectors of life— 
family, economy, religion, education 
—and is now spreading rapidly into 
the political realm. 


The gigantic and seemingly impregn- 


“The gigantic and seemingly 
impregnable organisations that 
surround and dominate men in the 
modern States are seen by more 
and more people to have at their 
centre not a vital principle of 
authority, but a hollow space, a 
moral vacuum.” This Guardsman 
put down his gun, flashed the peace 
v-sign, and refused to obey orders. 
He was arrested and chained to the 
jeep in handcuffs. Photo: Johannes 
Messai (LNS). 


able organisations that surround and 
dominate men in the modern States 
are seen by more and more people to 
have at their centre not a vital prin- 
ciple of authority, but a hollow space, 
a moral vacuum. Increasingly, among 
the young and the rejected, obedi- 
ence is mainly a matter of lingering 
habit, or expediency, or necessity, but 
not a matter of conviction and 
deepest sentiment. 


The groups who are most persistently 
raising these questions are, of course, 
white middle-class youth and the 
racial and ethnic minorities. The 
origins of protest are different in the 
two cases. The former have largely 
seen through the American Dream of 
meaning in power and wealth and 
have found iit a nightmare: the latter 
have been pushed aside and denied 
even the minimal goods of the 
Dream. 


But the ends of the protest are re- 
markably similar: both are fighting 
against distortions and denials of 
their humanity. Both reject the pro- 
grammed future of an America 
whose only imperative now seems to 
be: more. 


The people who built the Park (there 
will be more People’s Parks, more 
and more occasions for seemingly 
bizarre, perverse, and wild behaviour) 
have pretfy much seen through the 
collective ideals and disciplines that 
have bound this nation together in its 
conquest of nature and power. Having 
been victimised by the restraints and 
authorities of the past, these people 
are suspicious of all authorities and 
most collective ideals. 


Some of them seem ready to attempt 
a life built on no other ideal than 
self-gratification. They sometimes talk 
as though they had found the secret 
that has lain hidden through all the 
past ages of man: that the individual 
can live fully and freely with no 
authority other than his desires, 
absorbed completely in the develop- 
ment of all his capacities except two 
—the capacity for memory and the 
capacity for faith. 


Outrage, denial 


No one can say where this will lead. 
Perhaps new prophets will appear. 
Perhaps the old faith will be reborn. 
Perhaps we really shall see the new 
technological Garden tended by 
children—kind, sincere innocents, 
barbarians with good hearts. 


But whatever happens, the great 
danger at present is that the estab- 
lished and the respectable are more 
and more disposed to see all this as 
chaos and outrage. They seem pre- 
pared to follow the most profoundly 
nihilistic denial possible, which is the 
denial of the future through denial of 
their own children, the bearers of the 
future. 


In such times as these, hope is not a 
luxury but a necessity. The hope that 
we See is in the revival of a sense of 
shared destiny, of some common fate 
which can bind us into a people we 
have never been. Even to sketch out 
that fate one must first decide that it 
does not lie with the power of tech- 
nology or the stability of organisa- 
tional society. 


It lies, instead, in something more 
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elemental, in our common fears that 
scientific weapons may destroy all 
life: that technology will increasingly 
disfigure men who live in the city, 
just as it has already debased the 
earth and obscured the sky: that the 
“ progress ” of industry will destroy 
the possibility of interesting work: 
and that “communications” will 
obliterate the last traces of the varied 
cultures that have been the inherit- 
ance of all but the most benighted 
societies. 


A new politics 


If hope is to be born of these despairs 
it must be given political direction, a 
new politics devoted to nurturing life 
and work. There can be no political 
direction without political education, 
yet America from its beginnings has 
never confronted the question of how 
to care for men’s souls while helping 
them to see the world politically. 


Seeing the world politically is pre- 
paratory to acting in it politically: 
and to act politically is not to be 
tempted by the puerile attraction of 
power orto be content with the 
formalism of a politics of compro- 
mise. It is, instead, a politics that 
seeks always to discover what men 
can share—and how what they 
share can be enlarged and yet rise 
beyond the banal. 

People’s Park is not banal. If only 
the same could be said of those who 
be and guard the fences round all 
ox US. 


“The politicians see student initia- 
tive as a concession to anarchy and 
revolution.” A Guardsman puts his 
helmet on his gun—the symbol of 
the anti-war GI movement. Photo: 
John Fante (LNS). 
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AUSTRALIANS TRY TO IGNORE 
WEST IRIAN DISTURBANCES 


The crisis over the future of West 
Irian iis becoming highly embarras- 
sing to the Australian Government, 
which rules the territory of Papua- 
New Guinea, the eastern part of the 
island of New Guinea, of which West 
Irian is the western half. 


It is desperately keen on keeping 
in with the Indonesian government— 
but the price for this is growing 
dissension and criticism from the 
inhabitants of Papua-New Guinea, 
and the growth of enthusiasm among 
them for a union of both halves of 
the island. 


And as the Indonesian authorities 
press on with their plans for the 
‘act of free choice ”’, which will bind 
West Irian into Indonesia, the situa- 
tion is likely to get more acute. 

One estimate is that, by August, 
thousands of West Irianese will be 
trying to get across the border as the 


The most prejudiced areas are those 
with no coloured inhabitants at all. 
(Finding of the Institute of Race 
Relations survey of racial attitudes, 
due for publication, July 10.) 


date for the outcome of the “act of 
free choice” approaches. 


This estimate comes from Benny Yoka, 
32-year-old refugee, and a former 
patrol officer. He predicts that scores, 
perhaps hundreds, will be shot in the 
process. He was himself one of a 
party of 80 that was chased across 
the border at Wutung on April 26 
under fire from Indonesian troops. 


The “act of free choice” was laid 
down by the United Nations as a 
condition for the handing over of 
West Irian to Indonesia in 1962. 
President Sukarno later repudiated 
the pledge. His successors have been 
more circumspect, agreeing to go 
ahead with it, but making sure that 
it will be conducted in a way that 
ue out any result unfavourable to 
them. 


“ One-man one-vote’”’ has been ruled 
out as impractical. The Australian 
Minister for External Affairs, Mr. 
Freeth, has said that the Australian 
Government “understands” why 
Indonesia is carrying out the “ act of 
free choice” in the way that it is. 


Indonesian troops 


This does not go down well with those 
members of the Papua-New Guinea 
House of Assembly who were elected 
on the basis of a popular vote, such 
as has been denied to the funda- 
meray similar people of West 
rian. 


Three times in just over a month 
Indonesian troops have crossed the 
border. On May 18, a patrol of 15 
uniformed Indonesians raided a 
refugee camp across the border, and 
shot it up, with the occupants scatter- 
ing as they began firing. At least 
three people were killed. 

On May 26, Australia’s Minister for 
External Territories commented on 


the raid and the border crossing, that 
it ‘does not seem to be very 
serious ”. 


Five hundred students at the univer- 
sity of Papua-New Guinea marched 
through the territory’s capital, Port 
Moresby, protesting about Indonesia’s 
policy in West Irian and Australian 
approval of the arrangements for 
the “act of free choice ”. 


The Australian attitude is demon- 
strated by its press arrangements for 
dealing with border matters. Accord- 
ing to Donald Woolford in the 
Melbourne Age (June 9), “ All public 
servants, including departmental 
heads, have been told not to give any 
information on the border directly to 
the press ”. 

Also, the Department of External 
Affairs has been pulling out all the 
stops in an effort to stop the Papua- 
New Guinea House of Assembly 
debating the subject. It has warned 


that international relations are a 
matter solely for the Australian 
government. 


However, last year there was no 
move to stop the House declaring its 
unanimous opposition to the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, so a precedent 
does exist. A group of members has 
declared that it will be introducing a 
motion criticising Indonesia and 
Australia, in spite of the warning. 


The “act of free choice” is to begin 
on July 12, and it should take nearly 
a month. It will involve consultation 
with 1,000 West Irian “ representa- 
tives” now being chosen. 


Already two former parliamentarians 
who had been chosen to be among 
the 1,000, have crossed the border as 
refugees. They are unlikely to be the 
last. And the inevitable “ choice” of 
union with Indonesia is equally 
unlikely to mean the end of the 
story. 


Berkshire 
RSGs prove 
elusive 


It looks as though Crowthorne Road 
Research Laboratory in Berkshire is 
not a Regional Seat of Government 
(RSG) after all. 


Following an article in Peace News 
(May 9), and in the following week’s 
Freedom, in which anarchist Larry 
Law speculated that the establishment 
might well be an RSG, the local press 
took up the subject. 


First, there was an official denial that 
there was anything in the speculation. 
Then the local Bracknell News was 
invited to carry out an inspection on 
May 22, and was allowed to take 
Larry Law with them. 


“We looked wherever we wished, 
keys were sent for, locked doors 
turned out to be broom cupboards. 
We inspected the large gallery under 
‘J’ block, with its 3-ft thick roof, and 
the underground laboratory on the 
track. 

“Beneath ‘J’ block was our prime 
suspect, but the doors were not proof 
against atomic weapons, so we acquitt- 
ed it”. 

Although there were a few points on 
which the PRO couldn’t come up with 
what Larry Law considered a satis- 
factory explanation, “it is probably 
safe to say that there is no RSG at 
Crowthorne ”’. 

Which makes it necessary to look else- 
where. ‘‘ This morning I received an 
anonymous letter suggesting that a 
more probable site for an RSG ‘in this 
area would be the Police College at 
Bramshill. I wonder if they will let 
us in there.” 


be 


Trial of the Milwaukee 14 


On September 24 last year, 14 men, 
including five Catholic priests and a 
Protestant minister, removed 
10,000 draft files from Milwaukee’s 
Selective Service Board and burnt 
them with home-made napalm in a 
nearby square. 


When they came to trial in Milwaukee 
last month, a “ Resistance Festival ” 
was held to coincide with the event. 
After an all-day hearing, the 14 were 
found guilty, but we have no details 
of their sentences as yet. 


Our correspondent reports: Recently 
I returned from Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, having attended eight days of 
the eleven days of the Milwaukee 14 
trial. 


It was a highly emotional and upset- 
ting experience, partly depressing 
and partly beautiful. Depressing be- 
cause of the arbitrary, ignorant, and 
unfeeling way in which the “legal” 
authorities tried to conduct matters; 
but beautiful because of the oppor- 
tunity to see such strong and dedi- 
cated men as the 14 and to hear their 


Non-violence on the Third 


Leonard Brinkman writes: Non- 
violence is a wide-open field of ignor- 
ance, misunderstanding and doubt, 
even among those of us who are 
involved and have therefore given it 
some careful thought. 


The first half of ‘ Non-violence ” 
(BBC Radio-3, June 19), which 
covered the Czech resistance, 
achieved cohesion because there was 
no confusion of terms. Jonathan 
Power, and the various contributors, 
were in fact talking about resistance 
without the use of weapons. 


Without belittling the great efforts of 
the Czechs, I wonder if this is non- 
violence. The contributions of Sir 
Basil Liddell-Hart were interesting, 


especially those on the confusion of 
the Nazi Generals in face of the 
resistance they encountered in 
Norway, Belgium and Holland. 


But the second part of the programme 
did not hang together in quite the 
same way. Terms became blurred as 
it entered into the more indefinite 
area of non-violence where spiritual 
content is of vital importance. 


The criterion of ‘“ success” applied to 
non-violence had more relevance to 
the first half. All it did for the second 
half was to throw it out of balance. 


Success is of the material world: 
violent. All we can ask of non- 


violence is: Is it right? Otherwise we 
find ourselves in the area of passive 
resistance, which Gandhi said must 
eventually lead to violence. 


The programme ended with a con- 
sideration of the rejection of non- 
violence by Black Power. Martin 
Luther King was said to have lacked 
organisational support. He certainly 
knew the doctrine, but remained un- 
certain of its application in the situa- 
tion in which he found himself. I was 
left wondering if Black Power knew 
what it was rejecting. 

Jonathan Power’s narration was im- 
pressive. For those who missed the 
programme, there will be a repeat on 
July 20. 


impassioned arguments for a non- 
violent society. 


As one of the defendants said of his 
fellows before the court: ‘‘ These 
are the greatest men I have ever 
known,” 


There has developed a strong bond 
of community between the 14, though 
they are each unique in themselves. 
There is also a community which 
has built itself around their action. 


Since the defendants proceeded with- 
out counsel, it was possible for them 
to conduct themselves in a manner 
which pleased them, but not the 
judge. Not standing for the judge, 
addressing the court familiarly, crit- 
icising and interrupting were all 
signs of a healthy disregard (and 
disrespect) for the machinery of 
“ justice ”. 

The spectators did their bit as well 
during the course of the trial and, 
after the verdict, took over the 
courtroom until pushed, dragged or 
carried out. 


Their primary message was not lost, 
however. The example set by the 14 
was meant to move others to con- 
sider how they might act in their 
own lives and, during the course of 
the trial, draft boards were raided 
in Los Angeles, Silver Springs (Mary- 
land) and Chicago. 
Several of the Chicago raiders were 
from Milwaukee and close friends of 
members of the 14. 
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The World Council of Churches recently endorsed a new 
‘Just War’ theory. Rev DAVID HART considers this. 


| RENOUNCE 
UNJUST PEACE 


Hypocrites we must be, we Christians, 
af we accept the absolute morality 
that we have inherited and which we 
so glibly pass on. We are expected 
simply to love each other. We have 
inherited also the escape clause (on 
a cynical view), or the honest obser- 
vation, that we are incapable of this 
absolute love. 


In international affairs, as in personal 
relationships, absolute love is only 
an abstract theological or humani- 
tarian perspective. In practice, we 
interpret love to mean we must be 
cruel to be kind (the quick kill in 
Biafra, for example) or we are honest 
enough not to pretend love but only 
self-interest: repentance after the 
event is all the love that is open to 
us. 


(Between these two interpretations 
lies politics as the art of the possible, 
going not quite half-way towards 
Joving our enemies. It is called being 
realistic.) 


The just war has been fought on 
the common denominator, a defini- 
tion of “ just” as the self-defence of 
those who control the weapons. 
Charity begins at home. And the 
present enthusiasm for the just revo- 
lution is no different in its justifica- 
tion. The difference is that ‘“ home” 
is no longer for many of us a nation 
but an international solidarity of like- 
minded people. 


We have no weapons, nor could we 
possibly equip ourselves, to defeat 
the international military power 
which the just revolution seeks to 
undermine. So we have no alterna- 
tive but to proclaim the non-violent 
just revolution. 


Our pretence 


Because we have had time to think 
about it, and because our revolution 
has been more intellectual and 
emotional than physical, we have 
recognised also that we are violent 
and unloving inside ourselves and we 
say that this must be overcome 
before the world can really change. 


The hungry, however, and the home- 
less and those who really ache with 
them, are beginning to tell us that 
this leads to stalemate and plays into 
the hands of the oppressors, who 
smile cynically at our self-doubt. 


Our pretence, and not only of Chris- 
tians, has been to say that we are 
neutral and thereby able to love all 
men equally. The WCC (World 
Council of Churches) consultation on 
racism at Notting Hill in May reject- 
ed this pretence in order to show 
love decisively to some men at the 
expense of others: 


“ All else failing, the Church must 
support resistance movements, 
including revolutions, which are 
aimed at the elimination of political 
or economic tyranny that makes 
racism possible.” 


Such support for revolution of the 
dangerous sort from Christians, even 
from Consulting Christians, is a 
novelty. Support for the just war has 
been common in the past. The differ- 
ence today—e.g. this WCC statement, 
Camilo Torres, Helder Camara, the 
Milwaukee 14—is that Christians are 
backing the losers. 


We may be only just beginning to 
see what this means and still innocent 
of the consequences. When it hits us, 
we might neatly change direction, 
bolt our doors and windows, call the 
police, and repent when it’s all over. 


An American theologian remarked 
recently that as long as the issue of 
racial justice was primarily “ moral” 
and “educational”, most sectarian 
Protestants were on the side of 
justice and righteousness. With the 
emergence of Black Power, however, 
most have reverted to their historic 
stance of flight from a violent and 
sinful world. 


It would be an interesting situation if 
some scholar were to prove that 
Jesus was an armed insurrectionist, 
How would the Churches accom- 
modate themselves to the idea? 
Would it, in fact, make any differ- 
ence? 


This is not so frivolous as it may 
sound. The absolute morality that we 
have inherited may be more a tool for 
the oppression of Christian subjects 
than a faithful reflection of the life 
of Jesus. Expediency is our ever- 
present help in trouble. 


Shouldn't we be suspicious, then, of 
the apparently altruistic support 
being given by Christians to those 
whom the State sees as irresponsible 
propagators of lawlessness and dis- 
order? What’s in it for us? 


Is it possible that we writers and 
readers are using the present world 
situation as a theatre in which is 
played out a drama representing our 
interior lives and where we take 
sides emotionally but not actually? 


Not catharsis, but the placing of our- 
selves inside the drama so that our 
new emotional and intellectual posi- 
tion there is a preparation for to- 
morrow in the flesh. It may be the 
thing we can and must do. 


From Artaud—‘‘ Without an element 
of cruelty at the root of every spect- 
acle, the theatre is not possible. In our 
present state of degeneration it is 
through the skin that metaphysics 
must be made to re-enter our minds ” 
—to Stokely Carmichael’s quoting of 
Camus—‘ When a slave stops accept- 
ing definitions imposed on him by 
his master, then, and only then, does 
he begin to move and create for 
himself a life”—-we may be in 
process of changing the pledge so 
that it says: I renounce unjust peace 
and I will never support or sanction 
another. 


This unjust peace is the situation we 
in Britain are actually in. The WCC 
statement is a courageous theoretical 
re-definition about where Christians 
stand in relation to oppression of 
one man by another. As individual 
Christians we cannot do much for 
the black or white exploited of the 
United States or of anywhere else. 
Armed or unarmed, we don’t stand a 
chance. 


Our re-definition must be in terms 
of the remaking of our own 
environment. It includes metaphysics 
as questions but not as answers. For 
example, here we are on this dappled 
slow-motion ping-pong ball of a 
planet, photographed by astronauts, 
non-stop for eternity, and we behave 
like Lord of the Flies on the grand 
scale. It is absurd. 


But again, if we swoon at the ab- 
surdity of it, we will be jerked back 
to our senses by the militant revolu- 
tionaries (or the one inside us) who 
will tell us that to feel absurdity, no 
less than to feel self-doubt, plays into 
the hands of the oppressors, who 
smile cynically at our confusion. 


Only people with full stomachs can 
afford to look up at the stars. We are 
well-fed, though, and must confess 
that the world is absurd. 


The ultimate trick, some would say, 
is when Churches and politicians and 
writers fool us into believing that 
our re-definition of ourselves must be 
determined by universal love. In fact 
only we intellectual and comfortable 
Christians, with a few notable excep- 
tions, are fooled; and the cynical 
smile of the oppressors breaks into a 
roar of laughter. The Christian politi- 
cian is not fooled. 


President Kaunda of Zambia, for ex- 
ample, a practising Christian, has 
said that the black people of Rhodesia 
“have a moral right to defend their 
own rights. They are being killed and 
they have got to defend themselves. 
I think it would be stupid for anyone 
to say that because we are Christians 
we must allow Smith to kill us”. 


So if the Christian revolution is love, 
how does it apply in this situation? 


Our vision 


Here in Britain, where we are not 
actually defending our own lives, the 
language used for the love revolution 
by Christians (and others but in 
different terms) either falls back on 
God’s love (sometime in the future) 


or accepts the death of God but keeps 
Satan personified as capitalist. 


Either way we are waging a war: not 
a bloody war, but the ancient cosmic 
battle of good and evil, in which we 
try magnanimously to convert every- 
one else, for their own welfare, to 
take sides with those (ourselves) who 
will assuredly be victorious in the 
end. It expresses, anyway, a tacit 
agreement that there are dark clouds 
overhead. 


Backing the losers, as Jesus did and 
was himself a loser, has its excite- 
ment, however. The present revolu- 
tionary scene, including the Christian, 
may be the awakening after a 
long sleep not so much inhuman as 
boring. This may be true of a whole 
generation of people who are singing 
revolutionary songs before actually 
experiencing the revolution, except in 
themselves. 


It is perhaps a preparation. Jesus 
went away to be alone in the desert. 
He returned to teach and live the 
total revolution by love, experiencing 
it first in himself, and his society 
defeated him. 


We cannot solve the world’s prob- 
lems. Wars and revolutions will con- 
tinue to shed innocent blood, filmed 
in beautiful colour and mentioned 
in prayers, whatever our judgment 
may be about how just or unjust it 
all is. There are no final solutions, 
but between birth and death each of 
us has a vision to implement. 


The general pattern is to begin with 
the absolute theoretical morality and 
to end with repentance—and to have 
expediency in between. Our vision 
might better be worked out not in 
abstract terms, and by re-defining 
ourselves as real people in a real 
drama. 
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In the summer of 1968 Father Daniel Berrigan went with Howard Zinn 
to Hanoi to try to help the release of three imprisoned American pilots. 


One result of the trip was that when Father Berrigan got back to 
America he wrote a sequence of 11 “ Hanoi Poems ”, all of which will be 
included in his forthcoming book, “ Night Flight to Hanoi” published 
by Macmillan. Below we print five poems from the sequence. 

Father Berrigan is a Jesuit priest and brother of Father Philip Berrigan. 
He is presently serving a three-year jail sentence for seizing, and 
burning publicly, 800 draft files in Catonsville, Baltimore, on May 17 
last year. 

This action was carried out with eight others, the group now known as 
the “ Catonsville 9”. Among them were Philip Berrigan, and also Tom 
Lewis, both of whom had poured blood into draft files in October 1967, 
and are now serving six years in jail. 


Dan Berrigan 


HANOI 
POEMS 


song 


The maids sing at their scrubbing 

the cooks at the stove— 

shame, women: such lightness of mind 
ill becomes: think rather on 

Death Judgment Heaven Hell 


the names of the bombers 
that bear in their skull 
your names, memorised in fire 


Alert 


The sirens are loosed on Hanoi 
a Stalingrad 
ringed round, rained upon, fired— 


the air force calls 
like a whistle of game cocks at dawn 
like a song of songs 
like the embassy eagle 
on whom the sun never sets 
the celibate, the almost 
(for lack of self-will 
for lack of an equal 
killer or climber) 
extinct of its kind 


Bombardment 


Like those who go aground 

wilfully, knowing that man’s 
absurd estate can but be bettered 

in the battering hands of the gods— 


yet mourning traitorously the sun and moon 
and one other face, and heat of hearth— 


it went under 
like a blown match: the gases flare on the world’s 
combustible flesh 


Children 
In the shelter 


Imagine: three of them 


As though survival 
were a rat’s word 

and a rat’s end 

waited there at the end 


and I must have 
in the century’s bone yard 
heft of flesh and bone in my arms . 


I picked up the littlest 

a boy, his face 

breaded with rice (his sister calmly feeding him 
as we climbed down) 


In my arms fathered 
in a moment’s grace, the messiah 
of all my tears: I bore, reborn 


an Hiroshima child from hell 


My name 


If I were Pablo Neruda 
or William Blake 
I could bear, and be eloquent 


an American name in the world 
where men perish 
in our two murderous hands 


Alas Berrigan 

you must open these hands 

and see, stigmatised in their palms 
the broken faces 

you yearn toward 


you cannot offer 

being powerless as a woman 
under the rain of fire— 

life, the cover of your body 


Only the innocent die 

Take up, take up 

the bloody map of the century 
The long trek homeward begins 
into the land of unknowing 
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Unofficial strike threat in Czechoslovakia! 


The clash between the collaborationist 
Husak regime in Czechoslovakia and 
workers and students is growing 
sharper. On Friday, the government 
declared dissolved the 60,000 strong 
Union of Students of Bohemia and 
Moravia. 


The reaction of the students union 
presidium was of continued defiance. 
A statement issued on Friday attacked 
the move as the repressive decision of 
“a bureaucratic power centre that 
has temporarily taken over power in 
Czechoslovakia ”. 

The students union is to appeal 
against its dissolution within the legal 
14-day term, and has called on its 
members to back “your elected 
officials.” 

According to the Ministry of the 
Interior the dissolution is authorised 
by a law banning any group whose 
activity is aimed against the constitu- 


tion, against the independence and 
integrity of the state, and so forth. 


But the bureaucrats and centralisers 
are not having it all their own way. 


On Tuesday, July 1, thousands of 
workers in Prague are due to withold 
membership dues from the central 
trade’ union organs in protest at the 
way their “demands and criticism ” 
have been consistently ignored by 
their leaders. 


And there is a real possibility of 
protest strikes. 

The pledge to withold these payments 
comes from the works committees of 
20 of Prague’s biggest industrial 
plants. They will continue to pay only 
that part of their dues which goes to 
their own union, the metal workers’ 
organisation. 

One of the demands being made by 
the works committees is that their 


A NEW BIAFRA FAMINE? 


from front cover 


The view that the “militants” are 
on top so far as aid is concerned, is 
strengthened by the fact that when 
Biafra took the offensive four weeks 
ago, this was linked by the Nigerian 
press and military to the aid effort. 
The expulsion of Dr Lindt, director of 
International Red Cross aid in Nigeria 
(‘scapegoat for the Nigerian failure 
to win the war” is how Gerald Kemp 
sums up his position, in the Sunday 
Telegraph, June 22), and the tempor- 
ary arrest as a “spy” of Dr Kurt 
PiaSE of the Red Cross, all fit in with 
this. 


But the responsibility for averting 
mass starvation falls not only on the 
Federals at_the present time. That 
onus also falls on Biafran shoulders— 
in three respects. 


First, Biafra must abandon the old 
argument that food passing through 
Federal territory is unacceptable 
beause it may be “poisoned”. The 
International Red Cross and other 
agencies are now well able to cope 
with supervision of food cargoes. 


Second, the Biafrans have to recognise 
that mixing arms and aid flights have 
created grave risks for the aid agen- 
cies, Urgent arrangements for separat- 
ing the two have now to be made. 


Third—and most important—the 
Biafrans must recognise that the new 


offensive they have mounted, with its 
demand for a high level of military 
hardware coming in from outside, 
uses resources at the airstrip and 
Sai: ie which could be devoted to 
relief. 


How far are Biafra’s current tactics 
really necessary to bring Nigeria to 
the conference table in a proper mood 
for negotiations? 


As the spectre of mass _ starvation 
again looms in Nigeria/Biafra, the 
Red Cross has issued a report estimat- 
ing that 1,500,000 died of hunger in 
the first two years of war. It has also 
stated that it will “no longer permit 
its humanitarian efforts to be ex- 
ploited politically by either side”. 


Though the IRC took a_ woefully 
long time to get its relief effort to the 
present level, it has now shown that 
it is in a unique position to undertake 
the task of aid supervision. 


Its attempts to reach agreement on 
relief must surely be supported 
throughout the world. The alternative 
is unthinkable. 


This Saturday, June 28, the Save 
Biafra Campaign, Britain-Biafra Asso- 
ciation and Friends of Biafra Associa- 
tion are to hold a protest at the 
Russian embassy against the use of 
Russian MiGs in Nigerian attacks on 
relief flights into Biafra. Meet at 
Speakers Corner, Hyde Park, 2.30 pm. 


union should support contacts be- 
tween students and workers, according 
to the report by Michael Hornsby 
from Prague in The Times (Tuesday, 
June 24), These are “ still flourishing 
in spite of official hostility,” he writes. 


They are also protesting at the usurp- 
ation by higher level union bodies of 
decisions that should be taken by 
plenary meetings, and at the way 
decisions taken by union congresses 
have been ignored. 


These complaints are all included in 
a statement now being circulated in 
Prague—which also includes the 
warning that, if things don’t change, 
the works committees are resolved 
“to express our protest in extreme 
cases by the most effective means at 
our disposal.” 

This sounds like a strike threat. And 
there seems no reason to assume that 
the metal workers are alone in their 
grievances. 


Quartermain evicted 


Kevin McGrath writes: The London 
borough council of Redbridge, on 
Monday this week, once again sent in 
Barrie Quartermain’s mobsters to 
evict squatters in Ilford. 


The attempt was unsuccessful, the 
ubiquitous Quartermain receiving a 
black eye in the process. But he’s 
going to be back. 


At the same time, the distasteful 
reputation that Redbridge has built up 
for itself by its strong-arm tactics is 
paying dividends elsewhere. 


The housing committee of Lewisham 
Borough Council, meeting on Tuesday 
last week, at first voted to throw out a 
scheme for co-operating with squat- 
ters in getting their obsolescent 
houses fully used. But by the time 
they met again on Friday, they had 
thought again, and voted unanimously 
to give the scheme a try. 


The attempted Redbridge eviction 
this week was carried out in a less 
flambuoyant manner than on previous 
occasions, Squatters got the distinct 
impression that the bad publicity had 
had some effect. 


Another factor that may have re- 
strained Quartermain is that he had 
only about six or so companions, 
which meant that numbers on both 
sides were approximately even. 


Two families are living in 23 Audrey 
Road, Ilford. There is Mrs Pat O’Neill 
and her daughter, and Mr and Mrs 
Chris Fleming and their three young 
children (Mrs Fleming is also preg- 
nant). 


The Flemings had been evicted in 
April by Quartermain’s mob. 


In the struggle on Monday, squatter 
Ron Bailey had his glasses broken, 
and intends to take out a summons 
for assault againt Quartermain. 


Quartermain, on the other hand, got 
soaked when someone heaved a 


India: 100,000 Gramdan villages 


Suresh Ram reports from Allahabad: 
Of India’s 600,000 villages, people 
in 100,000 have accepted Vinoba 
Bhave’s Gramdan concept of a non- 
violent revolution. The basic feature 
of Gramdan is voluntary surrender of 
land ownership by the individual to 
the village community. 


There are three more basic priciples: 
donating one-twentieth of land to the 
landless; setting up a village assembly 
consisting of all adults; and establish- 
ing a village fund (to which the land- 
holders contribute one-fortieth of 
their produce and the landless labour 
one-thirtieth of their wages) to meet 
the village needs. 

The finest response to Vinoba has 
come from Bihar where more than 
half of Bihar’s 80,000 villages have 
opted for Gramdan, and efforts are in 
progress to persuade the remainder 
before October 2, 1969, the Gandhi 
Centenary. 

But the movement is now facing stiff 
opposition in southern Bihar which 


is inhabited mostly by aboriginal 
tribes living in hill tracts. The Chris- 
tian missionaries settled among them 
are keeping equally aloof from 
Gramdan. 


The hill-tribes suspect that the move- 
ment is another drive by people of 
the plains to exploit them. The mis- 
sionaries hold that private ownership 
of land is a sacred trust which should 
not be interfered with. 


“What comes after Bihar-dan?” is 
the main question now for Indian 
Gandhians. Vinoba refuses to reveal 
his mind about it. He simply says, 
“This is not a movement but an 
ascent up a range of mountains. 
Standing on one cliff, how can you be 
sure about what you will come across 
on the next? As you climb up, you 
have new visions! ” 


It is clear, however, that Bihar-dan 
is a necessary step forward in India’s 
drive towards economic and social 
freedom for the rural peasantry which 


requires a complete change in the 
present administrative pattern and 
social structure. 


Vinoba once remarked: “ After Bihar- 
dan, votes will go to the man only 
whom the villagers have chosen 
unanimously. If this happens the 
whole Government machinery will 
also come to their service. That is 
my hope and effort.” 


At a meeting of the Sarva Seva Sangh 
(the Gandhian organisation which 
conducts the Gramdan campaign) held 
in April, a Gram Swaraj Samiti 
(Village-Self-Government Committee) 
was appointed to discuss the post- 
Gramdan problems and prepare a 
blue print of the new rural set-up. 


The Sangh reiterated its faith in 
strengthening the drive for Gram- 
Swaraj, through the triple programme 
of Gramdan, village-oriented Khadi 
(hand-spun and hand-woven cloth) 
and Shanti Sena (Peace Brigade) 
which will pave the way for “ funda- 
mental revolution ”, 


bucket of washing-up water over him, 
containing crockery, and received a 
black eye. (A policeman and a re- 
porter also got soaked.) 


It seems likely that his threats to 
return are serious, and that his return 
will be extremely violent. A large 
body of squatter guards manned 23 
Audrey Road on Monday night, and 
throughout the day. 


Quartermain, of course, never showed. 
Bishop Trevor Huddleston came 
along instead, talked to the squatters, 
and went on to protest to the council 
about the evictions, 


Civil rights 
ultimatum 
expires 


Kevin McGrath writes: The six 
weeks’ ultimatum of the Northern 
Ireland Civil Rights Association is up, 
for the Stormont government has 
given no adequate timetable for the 
implementation of its reform pro- 
posals. 


The first civil rights march since the 
ultimatum is planned for this Satur- 
day in Strabane. 


This will be attended by a large con- 
tingent from Dungiven—which will 
also help in cooling things in 
Dungiven, where an Orange Order 
parade is planned for the same day. 
The People’s Democracy has been 
energetically canvassing and holding 
talks with Dungiven residents, in an 
attempt to stop any attempt to harass 
the Orange marchers. 


On Wednesday last week, the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists publi- 
shed a report criticising the British 
government for its policy in Northern 
Ireland, as being in breach of Inter- 
national conventions. 


The report points out that Northern 
Treland is used by the South African 
government as a model and a justifica- 
tion for apartheid. (The South African 
Prime Minister has said that his own 
Special Powers Act was “ modelled 
on, but less draconian ”’, than that of 
Northern Ireland.) 


In a reflex reply the Stormont govern- 
ment rejected the charges, and 
claimed that the Special Powers Act 
had not been used since 1962. (It is in 
fact under this act that the Republican 
paper, the United Irishman, is banned 
in Northern Ireland—on Saturday 
this week, hundreds of copies of this 
were seized by police from paper- 
sellers in Belfast and elsewhere.) 
Speaking at a 2,000-strong meeting in 
Trafalgar Square in London on 
Sunday, the chairman of the Northern 
Ireland Civil Rights Association, 
Frank Gogarty, warned that an appeal 
against the Special Powers Act would 
be made to the Court of Human 
Rights in Strasbourg, if the West- 
minster government didn’t see that it 
was repealed. 
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Berresford Ellis 


‘LAZPIAK 


BAT!’—the 


Basque guerrilla war 


In Spain, General Franco has been trying to stamp out the Basque 
culture in a series of horrifying repressive measures which are receiving 
wide attention at the moment. Last week, we reported the jailing of 
five Basque priests who were protesting against the torture of fellow 


nationalists. 


Peter Berresford Ellis, author of a new book on Celtic nationalism, 
believes that a sense of cultural identity is crucial to the healthy 
development of a society. But isn’t nationalism a reactionary ideology, 
cutting across simple human, or class, solidarity? Or is it, as Ellis 
believes, the key to the development of group consciousness, or real 
human solidarity for social and political change? 

Nationalism, in that claims of control over territory have priority over 
the qualitative aims of social and political improvement, has an inevit- 
able tendency to violence. The Basque struggle is violent. 


We have asked Berresford Ellis to take up these issues in Peace News 
shortly. This article is important because it gives the context of 
repression in which aggressive Basque nationalism is flourishing. 


The Basque nation is at war today. 
It’s a war not only for independence 
but for its very existence as a nation. 
Denied a democratic framework by 
which to gain cultural and political 
freedom, the Basques are turning 
to violence as a means of trying to 
establish their human rights. 


The Basque war is a bloody guerrilla 
war of sabotage, of assassination, of 
civil disobedience, of the defiance of 
two million people against the might 
of both the French and Spanish 
States, 

So intense has the struggle become 
that, during the past five years, the 
Spanish authorities have had _ to 
suspend the Bill of Rights and impose 
direct military rule on the Spanish- 
Basque provinces no less than four 
times. 

It is a war that could shortly erupt 
on a wider scale into a renewal 
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of the Spanish Civil War which 
established General Franco’s fascist 
dictatorship over the pluri-national 
Spanish State. 


The western end of the Pyrenees 
divides Eskual-Herri, the land of 
Europe’s most ancient people, be- 
tween the political systems of France 
and Spain. But whatever their pass- 
ports say, they have remained 
Basque, and they point to their motto 
“ Zazpiak Bat” (meaning the seven 
Basque provinees united as one). 


Lost origins 


Eskual-Herri is a land of two million 
people: 400,000 Basques live in the 
three Basque provinces of Labourd, 
Basse-Navarre, and Soule which are 
incorporated into the French State, 
all forming the Department of the 
Basse-Pyrenees. The rest of the 


Basque population live in the four 
Spanish Basque provinces of 
Guipuzcoa, Vizcaya, Navarra, and 
Alava. 


The Basques are an enigma. Their 
origin is lost in prehistory, and they 
speak a language that bears no re- 
semblance to any other known 
tongue. 

England was the first country to 
occupy Eskual-Herri for any amount 
of time. The country came under the 
rule of Henry II in 1155 and the 
English rule lasted 200 years till 
1337. 


After the English departed, the 
country was divided between Castile 
and Aquitaine, but the over-lords had 
to make solemn promises to respect 
the special rights of the Basques, so 
that they retained their traditional 
life and language intact. 


A strong nationalist movement was 
founded in 1765 and during the 19th 
Century there were many uprisings 
in Eskual-Herri. Between 1833 and 
1872 alone, four such uprisings took 
place. 


In April 1931, after years of repres- 
sion and democratic struggle for 
freedom, came the first opportunity 
for free expression in the Spanish 
occupied provinces. That year each 
nationality in Spain (Basque, Catalan, 
Galician, Castilian) set up indepen- 
dent republics subscribing to a 
federal Spanish Republic. 


The voting for the establishment of 
a Basque Republic, in the four 
Spanish Basque provinces, was 
459,355 while only 14,196 voted for 
union. The first Basque Government 
was set up, and ‘its president was 
Jose Antonio de Aguirre y Lekube. 


The destruction of the Castilian 
empire in the Iberian Peninsula was 


a prime cause of the rise of the fascist 
Castilian nationalists under Franco. 
Franco’s regime is inspired by an 
aggressive Castilian imperialist nation- 
alism against the other three non- 
Castilian nations on the periphery of 
the peninsula. 


Aided by Hitler and Mussolini, Franco 
started his rebellion. By mid 1937, 
after the most bloody resistance of the 
entire Civil War, in which Basque 
priests fought side-by-side with their 
parishioners in the field, the Basques 
were crushed by General Mola. 


Many of the Basque Government, 
including Aguirre, fled to exile across 
the border. Leaders of the Basque 
nationalist movements who did not 
flee, like Father Ariztimuno, founder 
of the Basque Democratic Party, were 
shot. 

Even the autonomy of the Basque 
provincial councils ceased to exist. 
Franco singled the Basques out as 
“traitor provinces” and decided to 
completely eradicate Basque culture 
from Spain. 


On 18 May, 1938, the Minister of 
Justice formally banned the Basque 
language by special statute. The 
language was prohibited in schools, 
and as a medium of religious 
worship, and even tombs in ceme- 
teries written in Basque were dug 
up. 

The entire press in Basque was 
suppressed, and the study of Basque 
history and culture (even dancing) 
at all levels from University down- 
ward was prohibited. Libraries of 
Basque books were burnt. 


Today, the situation remains unalter- 
ed. But despite the fact that the 
language has been suppressed, there 
were 525,000 Basque speakers in the 
1954 census. 


The Basque Government in exile has 
acted as a useful propaganda unit, 
producing countless journals and 
broadcasting in Basque on a pirate 
radio station (Radio Euzkadia: every 
night between 9.30 pm and 10.30 pm 
on 23-26 metres). 


But young Basques consider the 
exiled Government an inactive body 
as far as the physical fight for free- 
dom goes. While propaganda, and 
keeping the Basque language alive in 
the face of persecution, is important, 
most young Basques have come to 
consider that only force will wrest 


Basque freedom from _ Franco’s 
fascists. 
Executions 


In 1960 a new Basque movement was 
formed, called Euzkadik Ta Azkata- 
suna (ETA: The Basque Nation and 
Freedom). ETA is now the strongest 
Basque nationalist movement in the 
country. It is a_ socialist-oriented 
guerrilla organisation, sworn to drive 
the Spanish and French out of 
Eskual-Herri by force if they refuse 
to go in peace. 

ETA started operations in May 1962, 
by carrying out a series of spectacular 
bank raids to gather funds. So suc- 
cessful have these raids been that it 
is now estimated that ETA has 
several million pounds, 


These raids still go on today, and 
have been followed by dynamiting 
Spanish Army posts, barracks, 
arsenals, etc. Even the Spanish Cycle 
Race—a subject of great pride to the 
Spanish—was sabotaged by them. 


Early in 1968 the ETA began to get 
tough. They sent a letter to all 


Basques serving in the Spanish secret 
police and stationed in the Basque 
country, giving them so many weeks 
to resign or else be executed as 
traitors. 


The first policeman was executed in 
June 1968, and this was followed by 
the execution of the 58-year-old 
Inspector Manzanas Gonzales, chief 
of secret police of Guipuzcoa. Further 
such executions have followed, and 
there have been large-scale resigna- 
tions of Basques from the Spanish 
armed forces. 


The priests 


The biggest clash came on 14 April, 
1967, which has since gone down in 
Basque history as Aberri Eguna (Day 
of the Patriots). This was the anni- 
versary of the Basque Republic’s 
foundation, and thousands of Basques 
held a protest march. 


Franco, alarmed, moved in troops, 
and the Basques in San Sebastian 
reacted. The Basque Republican flag 
was hoisted on the municipal build- 
ings and barricades were erected. 


Franco moved in 2,000 troops, heli- 
copters, tanks, water cannons, and a 
cavalry regiment. Orders were given 
to “take whatever measures neces- 
sary to crush Basque nationalism ”’. 
The troops took two days to over-run 
San Sebastian, and a _ thousand 
Basques were arrested. 


It is, in fact, the Catholic Church in 
the Basque country that is the strong- 
hold of Basque nationalists. Last 
August, 50 Basque priests staged a 
three-week vigil outside the office of 
the Bishop of Bilbao in protest 
against police brutality towards 
Basque political prisoners. And in 
September, all Spanish Basque 
Bishops openly defied Franco’s cam- 
paign to crush the Basques. 


Monsignor Pablo Gurpide, Bishop of 
Bilbao, rejected a demand that 66 
Basque priests should be handed over 
to the civil authorities for trial 
as Basque extremists. Monsignor 
Lorenzo Bereciartua Balerdi, Bishop 
of San Sebastian, openly accused 
Franco of violating the human rights 
of the Basque people. 


On 18 August, 1968 with the Basque 
provinces under martial law, Basque 
nationalists were told they faced a 
minimum sentence of 30 years im- 
prisonment for nationalist activities, 
and a maximum sentence of death. 
The International Commission of 
Jurists in Geneva issued a statement 
two days later condemning these 
measures. 


It is estimated that there are about 
3,000 Basques interned or sentenced 
at the present time. The following 
sentences are fairly typical of those 
being passed: 


Last year a 19-year-old student was 
sentenced to 58 years imprison- 
ment and fined one million pesetas 
(£6,000) for his activities in ETA. 


On February 10 this year, 27-year- 
old Xavier Isko and Gregorio 
Iraseguil, 24, were jailed for 39 
years and 20 years respectively. 


The Basque fight for independence 
continues, increasing in momentum. 
Hardly a day goes by without a 
guerrilla raid in the Basque country, 
followed by arrests and reprisals by 
Franco’s troops. 

Signs in Basque on the walls of 
houses sum up the general feeling, 
Gora Euzkadi—Zazpiak Bat! The 
Basque Country For Ever! Seven 
Provinces—One Nation! 


THE TEST OF A DEMOCRACY 


Allen 
Skinner’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


I want to return to the Redcliffe-Maud 
report on local government which was 
the subject of an article (John 
Keohane, ‘“ A bureaucrat’s dream ”’) 
in last week’s Peace News. 


I do not want to add to John 
Keohane’s commentary so much as to 
urge that this report, unsatisfactory 
as it is, does provide a framework for 
a discussion that should be develop- 
ing. 

There are few people today who are 
under the illusion that what takes 
place at Westminster and in Whitehall 
has very much relationship to the 
practice of democracy. 


Even without the particular despond- 
ency created by the gulf between the 
present government’s performance 
and the pre-election pronouncements 


of its members, the five-year oppor- 
tunity to choose between two take-it- 
or-leave-it packet deals has very little 
relationship to a political society in 
which men and women are able to 
exercise a significant control over the 
conditions that govern their lives. 


A vital and concerned discussion of 
the assumptions behind the Maud 
report, and the Crowther report when 
it comes along, could have a healthy 
clarifying effect on what we look for 
in the practice of democracy. I am 
hoping, therefore, that there will be 
many more articles in Peace News, 
and much editorial guidance, on the 
lines of policy to be developed. 


Formidable outcry 


As John Keohane has pointed out, 
there is no widening of powers of 
local control in this report. On the 
contrary, many of the smaller local 
councils will be dispensed with and 
the main function of those that 
remain will be to exercise a right of 
consultation with the authorities 
above them. There is no devolution 
from the centre, but on the contrary 
an increased degree of centralised 
control. 

Harold Wilson has endorsed the plan 
on general lines, but it is hardly 
likely to be capable of application 
within four or five years, and 


obviously the Crowther report on 
regionalisation, when it arrives, is 
likely to clash with the plan for eight 
provincial councils. 


There is, therefore, time for a 
developed campaign relating to the 
plan, and there will naturally be a 
formidable outcry in regard to the 
discarded councils, and also in rela- 
tion to the drawing of the demarca- 
tion lines between the various 
authorities. 


The overwhelming need, however, 
from a democratic standpoint, in a 
drive for a democratic structure, is 
that those who feel the need for it 
will work it out in its essential detail. 
As a preliminary, there’s a basic issue 
upon which most of us, whether we 
call ourselves “left” or “right”, 
need to clear our minds. 


According to Mr J. A. G. Griffith, 
writing in the New Statesman on the 
Maud report, there is a general view 
among civil servants that there has 
to be much detailed control of local 
authorities from Whitehall because 
they cannot trust the small county 
boroughs to do a decent job. 


Mr Griffith, who is.Professor of 
English Law at the University of 
London, agrees with that view. “If a 
central department ”, he says, ‘“ wants 
to do the things I want it to do... 
while my local authority wants to do 
far less, or what I believe to be the 
wrong things, then I’m for central 


IAN DOUGALL advises the regimented worker 
Strike, and be damned! 


The news that the Labour Party had 
dropped—or rather, postponed—its 
Anti-Strike Bill came as rather a 
shock. On the face of it, it appeared 
to be a dramatic reversal of a totalita- 
rian trend. : 


But, on reflection, it looks as if the 
worker is now in a worse position—by 
having strong-arm tactics delivered 
by his own unions and the Trades 
Union Congress—than he would have 
been if the Strike Bill had gone 
through. 


The right to strike freely has been 
taken away. If a group of men and 
women are forced to resort to this 
weapon—the only one they have that 
is Bheetive in resisting the thousand 
methods by which employers assume 
a dictatorial position over the people 
—they will now lay themselves open 
to expulsion from their union: in 
other words, their livelihood will be 
taken from them. 


The reward for fighting for rights, 
and freedom, is now instant penury, 
or so it would seem. Compared to the 
term of imprisonment threatened by 
the deferred Bill, this is savage 
indeed. 


Shop solidarity 


However, the worker can protect him- 
self against an authoritarian TUC, or 
his own union, by the same methods 
he would use if the government tried 
to intimidate him. The answer is 
Solidarity. 

Since January this year we have 
heard fiery words coming from trade 
unionists who were in no doubt that 
the first man the government fined, or 
imprisoned, for striking, would lead 
to a national stoppage of labour until 
that man had his fine annulled or was 
released from prison. (The Australian 
workers have already done this suc- 
cessfully.) 


The same act of solidarity remains 


the weapon by which the right to 
strike freely can be re-asserted. There 
are some unions who are more likely 
to deprive their members of their 
only means of livelihood (with the 
backing of the TUC) than others. 
Sympathetic unions in other fields of 
industry must be persuaded by their 
members to come out in support of 
the victims to this new oppression. 


The right to strike, without penalty, 
is a necessity without which every 
person’s working life becomes a pro- 
bability of industrial slavery. It is the 
one weapon that is effective in resist- 
ing the trend towards total subjuga- 
tion of the individual to the great 
god Profit, and which can prevent 
employers from treating their em- 
ployees like cattle. 


The shop-floor should ignore the 
power placed in the hands of the 
TUC, and act as if it was non-existent. 
No shop in the country strikes with 
the intention of harming its fellow- 
workers, the economy of the country, 
or out of sheer malice. 


On the contrary, they strike to pre- 
serve their dwindling rights, to 
reduce inequality, and sometimes— 
all praise to them—they strike to 
provide solidarity with men and 
women who are striking for these 
same reasons. It is only by weight of 
numbers that a semblance of freedom 
can be maintained in the present 
situation. 


No union committee can sack its 
entire list of members: no TUC can 
expel unions for supporting their 
members against tyranny and oppres- 
sion without weakening their own 
position. Solidarity, the weight of 
numbers, can achieve anything. 


If the unions and the TUC are pre- 
pared to back the individual strike, 
all well and good, but their attitude is 
largely immaterial, and such prob- 
lems should not concern the shop- 
floor. There iis safety in numbers. 
Solidarity—with each other in the 


shop, and with workers in other shops 
—dis more than enough. 


For the moment, the central enemy 
has retired ignominiously. This split- 
ting of the face of oppression into a 
thousand camps should not throw us 
into confusion. Co-operation is as 
important as non-cooperation. 


Co-operate with all men for the 
common good. Stand firm to fight 
oppression, coercion, and the great 
fiscal God. Ignore the threats, pro- 
mises, from all authoritarian sources 
completely. 
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control. And if the other way round, 
then the other way round”. 


Mr Griffith, and the Whitehall people 
he cites, have a view in regard to the 
British people similar to that of Mr 
Ian Smith and his government regard- 
ing the majority of the Rhodesian 
population. 

Judging by his article, I don’t imagine 
that Mr Griffith would describe him- 
self as a democrat, but he is express- 
ing, rather more bluntly than most, 
the views of many of those who do 
describe themselves as such and even 
actually think they are democrats. 


Now the issue raised here is the key 
issue to be faced in any serious con- 
sideration of the representative struc- 
ture we desire to develop for the 
control of our affairs. 


Insidious view 


The view of Mr Griffith is an insidious 
one and I fear that it represents an 
unexpressed assumption that many of 
us nurture. We know that we believe 
in democracy, but we take it for 
granted that if a decision can be made 
truly democratic it will go the way 
we want it. 


If it does not, then there must be 
something wrong with this particular 
application of the democratic 
principle—though we may not go so 
far as to say, with Mr Griffith, ‘To 
hell with local democracy ”. 


Even the government of the Russian 
people’s democracy did not say any- 
thing like that when they sent their 
army to change the mistaken decisions 
that had been taken by the people’s 
democracy of Czechoslovakia. 


The Maud report is representative of 
the trend of official thinking. It is a 
challenge to those of us who are 
provoked to protest by so much 
official policy today. But if we are un- 
able to accept the challenge to formu- 
late a policy in positive terms, then 
we would do well to cease to justify 
our democratic nullity by protest and 
clamour. 


At the outset, the question we need to 
settle in our minds is whether or not 
our attitude to democracy is in 
essence different from that of Mr 
Griffith or Mr Breznev. 


DIARY 


As this is a free service, we reserve the 
right to select from notices sent in. To 
make the service as complete as possible, 
we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than 
first post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, 
street): nature of event, speakers, 
organisers (and secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified 
or displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News 
for your advertised meeting: Sale or 
Return. From Circulation Department, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


27 June Friday 


LONDON NW1. 7.30 pm. Friends House, Euston 
Road. Public meeting: ‘‘Guerrilla and the Guru: 
Which way to world peace?’’ Speaker: Mrs. 
Elise Boulding. Admission free. WILPF, 29 Gt 
James Street, WC1. 


OXFORD. 8.15 pm. Friends Meeting House, 43 


St Giles. ‘‘ Gandhi’s Philosophy—and some 
personal recollection.’ Horace Alexander. 
Oxford UNA and Oxford Area Friends' Peace 
Committee. 


28 June Saturday 


GLASGOW, 2.30 pm. Elderslie Street. March to 
Royal Exchange Square. Speaker: Madame 
Kinh Qui. All-Scotland Vietnam Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee: Duncan McNiven c/o Waters, 7 Belhaven 
Terrace, Glasgow W2. 


29 June Sunday 


WOODFORD GREEN. 10 am. Snakes Lane, High- 
beach, Upshire, Copthall Gn, Wake Arms, 
Theydon Bois, Debden Gn, Loughton, Woodford. 
Sponsored Walk in aid of Medical Aid for 
Vietnam (Waltham Forest and Redbridge). 


30 June Monday 


LONDON NWI1. 6.30 pm-9.30 pm, Friends House, 
Euston Road, Conference on Radical Non- 
Violence. Speakers: Danilo Dolci, R. B&B. 
Diwakar, Lanza Del Vasto, Satish Kumar. 
MLKF, Amen Court, EC4. 


1 July Tuesday 


STEVENAGE. 7 pm. First meeting of Stevenage 
School of 'Non-Violence. 20 Lyndale, 


LONDON W1. 7.30 pm, 24 Warren Street. Discus- 
sion: ‘‘ Lin Piao and his report to the Ninth 
Congress ’’. Introduced by Bill Brugger. SACU, 


2 July Wednesday 


LONDON SW1. 7.30 pm. Caxton Hall, Caxton 
Street, Roger Manvell introduces ‘‘ Hiroshima 
ae Amour’’. National Secular Society. Adm. 
ree. 


4 July Friday 


LONDON. 7.45 pm. Queen Elizabeth Hall. 
“ Suffer and Die if we have to''—a folk play 
for Martin Luther King. MLK Foundation, 104 
Newgate St, EC1, 


BALHAM SW12. 6 pm to 10.30 pm. St Lukes 
Hall, Ramsden Road, Balham. Teach-in and 
social with film on May Revolution, The role 
of the school students. Discussion on Education, 


4-6 July Fri-Sun 


MANCHESTER 13. Mini-project. Speaker: Bishop 
of Middleton, Longsight Methodist Church. 
Youth FoR, IVS, and Young Friends, 


CAMBRIDGE, Newnham College. ‘‘ The Doctor 
as Peacemakers: MAPW, 238 Camden Road, 
Wi. 


London if 


6 July Sunday 


LONDON NW1. 2 pm. to 6.30 pm. at Round- 
house, Chalk Farm. Liberation in Southern 
Africa) and Guerrilla Warfare Conference. 
Tickets 7s 6d. Anti-Apartheid Movement, 89 
Charlotte Street, W1. 


Did anybody ever believe those 
glib predictions that the imposi- 
tion of decimal currency in 
Britain would not mean that 
prices will go up all round? That 
some prices would come down to 
balance the ones that would go 
up? 


Here’s a notice just seen in a 
laundrette in London which gives 
the true picture: ‘“ Owing to the 
shortage of the half-crown and 
the withdrawal of the sixpence, 
the charge of the wash will be 
increased within the next few 
weeks to 3s.” 


This is a particularly blatant 
example, of course, since the 6d 
isn’t being withdrawn until next 
year. 


The halfpenny is taken from us 
next month unfortunately—but 
the news that the Milk Marketing 
Board has decided that milk 
prices should be rounded up- 
wards when this happens comes 
as no surprise. 


If anybody comes across any 
prices which get rounded down, 
let me know. I like to be aston- 
ished. 


* * * 


Getting back to milk, one Labour 
government economy cut, which 
never attracted too much atten- 
tion at the time, was the decision 
to cut the subsidy on welfare 
milk for nursing and expectant 
mothers from 6d a pint to 4d. 


I suspect and hope that it will 
prove to have been the most ex- 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


pensive economy they ever made, 
in terms of votes. 


* * * 


Feel like a nice battle? Go to 
Selby in the Kingdom of York- 
shire this week, and you should 
be able to take part in a restaging 
of the Civil War Battle of Selby. 
(Last time, in 1644, the Round- 
heads won—my loyalties are 
divided.) 


This will just be part of five days 
of “non-stop celebration and 
anarchic fun” from June 30 to 
July 4. 


What happened, apparently, was 
that Selby is celebrating its 900th 
anniversary. The courageous 
organisers called in the staff and 
students of Bradford Regional 
College of Art to help, and things 
seem to have grown from there. 


Quite how the local population 
will take to the Bread and Puppet 
Theatre from New York, Jeff 
Nuttall’s People Show, and Albert 


Hunt’s group in 1942, I don’t 
know. 


It could be a massive Centre 42- 
style flop, an attempt to impose a 
style of celebration on a com- 
munity that just doesn’t fit it. But 
I hope it’s a fantastic success, and 
it could be. 


of * * 


From what I saw of The Royal 
Family on television this week, I 
get the impression that there’s a 
distinct air of Wodehouse’s Bland- 
ing’s Castle about the present 
Buckingham Palace inmates. 


One thing about a hereditary 
monath, or a hereditary peer, for 
that matter, is that he’s reached 
his position without having to 
exercise any ambition or taste for 
power. This should mean that— 
on the whole—you’d expect to 
find hereditary monarchs and 
peers rather more likeable than 
any ordinary politician, since the 
taste for power does not make for 
particularly nice people. 


The trouble, of course, is that 
this tends to be counteracted by 
the fact that the peers and 
monarchs get educated to the job, 
and ruined in the process (e.g. 
they believe it matters). 


I return to the John Ball plan for 
replacing the hereditary principle 
by the principle of sheer chance, 
by just picking the name out of a 
hat. Otherwise we are going to 
find ourselves deprived of tradi- 
tional institutions such as Dotty 
Peers and Lecherous Monarchs. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—ls extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 

DUREX Gossammer. 21s 3 doz, Featherlite 
31s 6d doz, Supertrans 10s doz, Personal 
Service, PO Box No 3, Horbury, Wakefield. 


‘“*T RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another '’, This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


MICHAEL SHIELDS, 152 Fortess Road, 
NW5, Interior, exterior decorating. Per- 
centage of profits to ‘‘ Peace News ’’. 


PATRA correspondence club. Interested? 
Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum Rd, 
Redcar, Teeside, England. 


UNIQUE opportunity to help start family/ 
arts/ radical community, close Norwich. 
Those with children, proven abilities and 
some capital especially welcome. Phone 
Yoxford (Suffolk) 327. 


Publications 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy, 
monthly 2s; Freedom, weekly 6d. Trial 


subscription to both for two months: 8s 


post free. 84b Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Alley), London El, 


TRIBUNE. The leading Socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical and revolutionary, You 
certainly won’t agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
‘Tribune ’’ and use it to express their 
views. You can't afford to be out of touch. 
Every Friday from newsagents or 24 St 
John Street, London ECtl. 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint, Every week 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker (P), 103 
Borough High Street, London SE1. 


HOW Labour Governed 1945-1951, 6d. Lenin 
and Workers Control, 4d. Smash the wae 
Freeze, 2d. The British General Strike 
1926, 4d. (Postage 4d.) These and other 
pamphiets from Syndicalist Workers 
Federation, 39 Cumberland Road, London 
E17 


REALITY. South African liberal _ bi- 
monthly. Ten shillings for six issues from 
Miss J. Lundie, Flat 2, Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade, Pietermaritzburg, SA. 


RESURGENCE, bi-monthly. The real prob- 
lems confronting radicals today centre on 
automated nuclear war, the population 
explosion, the pollution of the planet, the 
waste of resources, and the world-wide 
drift of men from the land into gigantic 
and decadent urban agglomerations, There 
is an urgent need to recapture for men 
a sense of small-scale community identity, 
community power and community experi- 
ence, which should be the fountain of 
all power and authority for the conduct 
of public affairs. RESURGENCE ts con- 


cerned to relate these problems, and this 
path towards a solution, to a unified 
theme as a basis for action. Single copies 
3s, subscription £1 per annum, from 24 
Abercorn Place, London NW8 and from 
Housmans. 


Wanted 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on 
Wednesday el from 4.30 pm. 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N11, 


For sale 


FOR FIVE new Indian first day covers by 
regd airmail, send 10 shillings by blank 
British Postal Order: Mr Yeshwant B. 
Shindi, 1325/50 Shivaji Udyamnagar, 
Kolhapur-1, India. 


BOOKS. Collector searches for elusive out- 
of-print items, Book cost only charge. 
Send titles, details: Jackson, 204 Leymoor, 
Golcar, Huddersfield. 


Cinema 

RISK tomorrow’s films today. New Cinema 
Club membership, 25s. 122 Wardour St, 
W1. 734 5888. Free 36 page programme. 


HIROSHIMA MON AMOUR, Roger Manvell. 
Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, SW1. Wednes- 
day July 2 at 7.80 pm. Admission free: 
Collection. Presented by ‘the National 
Secular Society. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
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ONE SHILLING 


Massive new famine 
threat to Biafra 


All International Red Cross flights 
into Biafra, and almost all those 
by Joint Church Aid have now 
stopped because of Federal 
Nigeria air attacks. 


It is certain that the Biafran land 
army’s crops, planted late last 
year, can do no more than feed a 
small minority. Up to three 
million people in the bush and 
around the feeding centres now 
face the renewed threat of starva- 
tion on the scale of summer 1968, 
when 10,000 people died every 
day. 

In spite of reports that the 
Biafrans have agreed to accept a 
river route for aid, proposed by 
President Nixon’s special envoy 
on aid, Professor Fergusson, the 
Federal government has still not 
confirmed that agreement, even 


on principle, has been reached on 
the plan. 


Moreover, Dr Eke of the Biafran 
Information Commission has 
announced (Reuters, June 24) 
that Biafra will only accept 
supplies which come directly into 
the country, without touching at 
Federal poris. 


Airlift essential 


In any case, both the Biafrans and 
the aid agencies regard a con- 
tinuing airlift as essential if mass 
starvation is to be avoided. 


It is claimed by observers in 
Biafra that the Nigerians are now 
using skilled East German pilots 
to fly the Russian MiG fighters 
against aid flights. 


Dolci, Borelli in London 


Danilo Dolci, Bishop Trevor 
Huddleston, Professor A. J. Ayer, 
Father Mario Borelli—these are 
just a few of the 60 or so people 
who will be taking part in a high 
level 3-day symposium this week- 
end in London under the auspices 
of the Martin Luther King 
Foundation. 


They'll be talking about power, 
about economics and about educa- 
tion. The sessions at the London 
School of Economics will not be 


open to the public, though a book 
of some sort may result. 


However, on Monday evening, 
Danilo Dolci, R. R. Diwakar 
(chairman of the Gandhi Memo- 
rial Fund, ex-governor of Bihar) 
and Satish Kumar, will be taking 
part in an open session on non- 
violence, in Friends House, Euston 
Road. Others from the symposium 
will also be coming along. 

(Lanzo Del Vasto, who had been 
planning to take part, has been 
taken ill, and will not be coming.) 


For some time Federal Nigeria 
has claimed that attacks on Uli 
airstrip and on planes using it 
were only aimed at arms fiights. 


Damage to aid planes was official- 
ly “regretted”. The shooting 
down of a clearly marked Red 
Cross plane on a daytime flight 
is not consistent with this claim. 


Till now it has been arguable that 
a ‘‘ moderate ” Federal policy was 
in operation—designed to cut 
down aid to such a level that 
Biafra’s own resources were ex- 
pended on the worst-suffering 
civilians, rather than on the army 
and the able-bodied. 


Now it looks as if “ militants” 
intent on cutting off all aid— 
which they see as the most im- 
portant factor in the continuing 
ability of Biafra to fight on—are 
on top. 


This conjecture is backed up by 
the holding this week in Lagos of 
a conference “ to review Nigeria’s 
foreign policy in the light of 
recent developments ”. 


Attended by nearly all Nigeria’s 
overseas envoys, by top military, 
and by heads of external depart- 
ments, the conference would 
“ discuss Nigeria’s image abroad ” 
(Guardian, June 24). A major 
political and diplomatic offensive 
against Biafra is planned, accord- 
ob to the Financial Times (June 
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